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was unknown to Kerala. In fact there is no positive evidence to show 
that this system had ever existed in any of the temples of Kerala. 
Unlike Tamil Nadu or Orissa we do not find the remnants of such a system 
in Kerala and no such families of indigenous origin are found to claim sucha 


T he system of devadasis as it existed in many other regions of India 


tradition. But some scholars have held strongly that a large portion of the ; 


employment in the temples of Kerala was reserved for women and among 
these the post of devadasi was most important, to which well-born and 
highly educated ladies, proficient in the arts, were appointed’. Prof. Pillai’s 
conclusions are criticized by certain other scholars as baseless conjectures. 
He has mainly based his inference on certain inscriptions in the Tamil Nadu 
temples at Suchindram, Cholapuram and Kanchipuram. As he himself 
points out, “it is probable that when the Cholas subjugated south 
Travancore they instituted the system of devadasis in the temples there 
also’. In the border areas of north Kerala also the system might have 
infiltrated from the adjoining areas. But Prof. Pillai’s view that “by the 11th 
century AD the system had spread throughout Kerala”? remains to be 
proved in the absence of positive and convincing evidence in any of the 
temples of Kerala except those situated on the border areas or areas outside 
the reach of the cultural ethos of the region. The historicity of the argument 
of Prof. Pillai in this context is strongly challenged by certain other scholars 
and this has a valid bearing on the socio-cultural heritage of the region. 

“In the Kerala of the middle ages. . . why were the devadasis who might 
have lived in the temple premises in all pomp and glory and carried on theit 
profession of dance and prostitution not included in the established caste 
gradation based on various sects and sub-sects”*? Even now we find the 
families of devadasis at such places where the system had once existed, 
whereas in Kerala we do not find such lingering of a past anywhere. The 
term koothachi is often mistakenly quoted as a synonym for devadasi. 


Koothu and achi make koothachi. Koothu is the most laudable profession °; 


. acting carried on by the Chakyar community including its womenfolk. 
though the term koothachi had acquired a derogatory meaning in later 
times (due to the stigma attached to the art of acting), it had a very differen! 
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connotation from devadasi in so far as it had the association of a highly 
honourable profession. Koothachis of the devadasi variety were not in 
existence in Kerala at any time in its history. On the other hand we have 
clear evidence of the uninterrupted existence of a large number of groups 
and castes attached to the temples such as Nambootiri (Brahmin), Marar (a | 
sub-caste of Nairs who are artistes), Poduval, Warrier, Chakyar, Nambyar, 
Nangyar, Unni and others. All these communities depended on the temple 
for their profession and livelihood which they inherited traditionally. The 
artistic performances and other duties carried out by them like conducting 
pooja (by Nambootiris), singing devotional songs in the sanctum, playing 
instruments (by Poduvals, Marars, etc.), making garlands (by Warriers), 
keeping the temple premises clean—were all supposed to be service of God 
and were regarded as a noble vocation. Many of these communities are still 
associated with temples and live around them even after drastic social 
changes which diminished the pivotal position of temples in social life. 
Every one of these communities used to be given a piece of land or regular 
remuneration in cash or kind and there are quite a number of records 
showing the fixation of such emoluments for them. 

So the mosaic of society in feudal Kerala with the temple at its base 
Presents to us a situation in which temple service did not involve any 
sensuous dedication as was the case in the devadasi system. Of course 
sensuality was there in the temple complex, with men and women engaged 
in common work. Prostitution had also been rampant around the temples. 
However the human relationship with God had not developed, as in the 
devadasi system, to such an extent that a virgin would be dedicated to the 
deity in a permanent marital tie and continue the life a nitya sumangali. In 
the social structure of Kerala dedication to the deity was a kind of social 
duty done by the whole community including men and women. For example 
the Warrier—the male members—as well as Warasyar—the female 
members of the caste—were jointly given charge of the work of making 
garlands for the deity. This is quite different from the duty assigned to a 
devadasi which is strictly confined to the girl concerned. It does not involve 
the other male or female members of the family in which she was born. The 
approach to the deity by the devadasi was strictly personal, highly saan 
_ Ssoteric and dedicatory. The concept of accepting the deity as one s Own 
husband in the full mundane as well as spiritual sense on which the devad a 
System is based is quite different from the social set-up in which various 
communities divided among themselves the various duties connected with 
the worship of God. The system of worship through work maintains an 
immediate relationship with life. It is practical and mundane and it does not 
“nvisage any special relationship for women with the deity. The sublime 
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concept that there is only one vara (bridegroom) who is ISvara (or the great 
bridegroom) and that all human beings are His brides who will be ultimately 
married by Him is universal. Probably this idea can be ascribed to the 
devadasi system in an interpretative analysis. However this highly philo- 
sophical concept was not any time applied in Kerala as a special privilege of 
a set of women. 

Among the communities connected with the temples of Kerala the 
Nambootiris occupied the topmost position in the soical ladder and their 
predominance had played a decisive role in the socio-cultural set-up of the 
land. The communities which performed the duties belonging to the second 
category in temples were known as antarala jatis or intermediary Brahmins, 
Standing between the Nambootiris and other communities, sometimes not 
directly connected with the duties in the inner chamber of the deity. The 
gradation of these communities was based on their relationship to the deity 
and the importance attached to the duties performed by them. The artistic 
performances—music and dance—formed part of these duties and were 
done by one or more of these communities. Dance in a temple used to be 
performed by Nangyars, the women of the Nambyar community, and 
Chakyars who belonged to a great tradition and a respectable community. 
The twin elements of scholarship and performance combined in the 
Chakyars. The Chakyars along with their women were performers right 
from the beginning of the Christian era, mention of which can be found in 
the great epic Silappatikaram. A dancing community known as devadasi 
does not come into this picture at all. This artistic tradition was in fact an 
inseparable part of a wholesome cultural tradition in which the literature of 
those times also had grown and flourished. 

The Manipravala literature which is a fusion of Dravidian and Aryat 
legacies was a product of this peculiar milieu. The Manipravala literature of 
the 12th, 13th, and 14th centuries has been cited by certain scholars as 
providing evidence for the existence of the devadasi system in Kerala. They 
hold the view that the heroines of ancient Manipravala poems were mostly 
devadasis°. It is far-fetched to presume that the women dancers of Kerala 
were all devadasis. In none of the Manipravala poems do we find any 
reference to the system of devadasis: the heroines of these poems were 
described as thevitichis. It is a fact that many of the Manipravala poems 
contain praises of women who were proficient in dance also. Unniyad 
Charitam, Unniyachi Charitam, Unnichirutevi Charitam, Unninili Sande 
sam and Chandrotsavam are the most significant works of this group. But is 
fact none of these poems except Chandrotsavam refers to these heroines 4 
ganikas in any Sense Or even as pure dancers. There is of course elaboraté 
description of their physical beauty. The heroines of some of these poem 
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belonged to the Nangyar community and they commanded respect in 
society. This respect was not the same as that enjoyed by the devadasis. 
They commanded respect not only as performers of Koothu, but also as 
honourable family women living with their husbands. They were not 
dedicated as wives of the deity of the temple to which they had been 
attached as Koothu performers. They were treated as equals by feudal 
chiefs of the times. They had the privilege of sharing betel leaf and areca 
nut with these chieftains. A famous poet and scholar, Damodara Chakyar, 
was supposed to be the author of one of the Manipravala poems. 
The dance referred to in these poems and other connected records was 
the performance of Nangyars in the koothampalams of the temples—the 
temple theatres—where the Chakyars used to perform Koodiyattam 
together with Nambyars and Nangyars. The koothampalam was a unique 
theatre where both women and men used to share the performance without 
any social stigma attched. This had continued unhindered right from the 
days of the Silappatikaram. Even now there are certain temples in which 
the Nangyar-koothu is conducted as a ritual. The form represents the most 
traditional women’s dance system of Kerala. But it is unfortunate that most 
of its choreographic brilliance and variety were lost and the number of 
performers has been steadily declining through the years. 
_ The women’s dance of the region presently known as Mohiniattam owes 
its origin to the dance of the Nangyars besides other resources which 
contributed to its growth. This fact is not taken seriously in its historicity as 
well as aesthetic context when the kinetic formula and the musical style 
Which Mohiniattam should be accompanied with are analyzed and 
discussed. The practice of Mohiniattam suffered heavily and lost its natural 
continuum and organic growth only when it came to incorporate the musical 
and dance elements of the dasiattam of Tamil Nadu which was quite alien to 
the Kerala cultural ethos. 2 3 
Coming back to the art of Chakyars and Nangyars, it is worth mentioning 
here that their performance represented a total theatre as envisaged by 
Bharata and supported by local practicing traditions. It was also a pleasant 
combination of vocal music, instrumental music and dance, otherwise called 
touryatrikam. The performance of the Nangyars was not esoteric OF 
unconnected with theatre in general. The Nangyars with the help of the 
Chakyars developed their own version of Koothu, the Nangyar Koothu, 
Which was the women’s dance of Kerala. It appears to have had its roots in 
ritualistic traditions combined with vocalization developed from Vedic 
chanting practice of the region. The essential combination of the musical 
and dance systems of the region and their structural dependence and 
‘eclprocity go back to sources of the past and the basic characteristics of the 
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culture cannot but reflect in all human endeavours in a specific social 
set-up. The Nangyars who performed Koothu used to lead a married life 
and at the same time become part of a theatre family. This practice is not 
found elsewhere in India and is quite different from the devadasi concept. 
How could this social phenomenon exist without it being fundamentally 
connected with the basic structure of the society and its characteristics? 

While discussing the social structure, one significant fact to be noted is 
the pivotal position which women occupied in Kerala society, especially 
with regard to inheritance of property. The womenfolk of the Nairs and 
some other communities lived in the family of their birth even after 
marriage and their offsprings used to grow up as members of the family and 
enjoy the family property as a trust. But the inheritance was definitely 
through the female. The children of the male members naturally belonged 
to the families of their mothers. In any case the husbands remained a 
separate entity in the family. In the marumakkattayam system—the 
matrilineal system of inheritance—the husband had no responsibility to 
provide for his wife and children. 

Over and above this the women of the Nair and certain other 
communities which followed the matrilineal inheritance system used to 
marry men of the Brahmin community, mostly priests of the local temples. 
The general custom was to perform the marriage ceremony of girls before 
they attained puberty; this was known as kettu kalyanam. Several girls of a 
given family went through the ceremony together: a tali was tied around 
their necks by the priest, signifying a formal wedlock. But this never led to 
actual marital relationship. When a girl attained puberty she chose her real 
husband, guided by the elders of the family. “The man she selects is called 
the ‘gunadoshakkaran’, ‘gunam’ being good and ‘dosham’ being bad and 
‘karan’ being the doer”®. There is an interesting aspect to the marriage of 
Nair women to Brahmins. A Nambootiri may decide to marry a Nair gitl 
any day and cohabit with her with the consent of the manager of the family 
called karnavan. The actual marriage, which was known as sambandham, 
involved only the giving of a new piece of cloth, putava, to the bride by the 
bridegroom in front of a lighted lamp. It is a very simple ceremony, but it 
entails all the necessary requirements for a sound conjugal life. The Naif 
and certain other communities welcomed such marital life in order to keep 
the economic relationship and social status of the family intact and in the 
interest of the progeny inheriting the intellectual merits of the Brahmins. In 
families where the matrilineal system prevailed, the Nambootiri husband 
would never have tried to break the established moral tradition maintained 
rire puis pa Was no sense of immorality in the marriage syst¢™ 

amilies. The men and women of such families believed 
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that it was a rare privilege granted by providence to secure the relationship 
of a learned Nambootiri. The women also felt that cohabitation with a 
Brahmin husband was a great boon which, beyond sexual satisfaction, 
provided the opportunity to beget children worthy for them. 

It is interesting to note that the Nambootiris who were responsible for the 
matrilineal system among Nairs and other communities followed a totally 
different system of inheritance and marriage relationship within their own 
community. Their own women were supposed to marry only once and once 
a lady became a widow she was never allowed to marry again. The marriage 
function was very cumbersome with many formalities and long-drawn-out 
rituals; on the other hand, marriage among Nairs and other communities 
which followed the marumakkattayam system was simple and even 
informal. All male members of a Nambootiri family except the eldest had 
the freedom to enter into more than one sambandham marriage. The eldest 
member was to be at his own home to continue the patriarchal lineage. The 
sambandham system of marriage and inheritance through women to a 
certain extent precluded the development of a system of devadasis around 
the Kerala temples. Prostitution prevailed in Kerala as in any other region, 
but institutionalized extramarital relationship between women artistes in 
the temple with their superiors—which marks the devadasi system—was 
totally absent in Kerala. y 

In the course of centuries of contract with adjoining regions devadasis 
appear to have been brought to Kerala temples in the border areas, 
especially to the south. Similarly devadasi dancers appear to have infiltrated 
Into the eastern part of north Kerala where folk dramatic performances 
closely related to those of Tamil Nadu thrived. In Trivandrum district (in 
the south) dancing girls brought from Tanjore and other places had secured 
a role in the field. This happened especially during the reign of Swathi 
Thirunal who brought two devadasis to perform Bharatanatyam m his 
Palace. It is believed that he even gave the status of Kettilamma to one of 
these girls which was normally given to the wives of kings. The title of the 
descendant families is still ammavidu and Tanjavoor ammavidu which 
Swathi Thirunal had graciously bestowed on the dancing girl from Tanjore. 

Swathi Thirunal also tried to reform Mohiniattam by composing 4 
number of padams and they were choreographed by one Vadivelu 
Nattuvanar and his three brothers known as Thanchavur Nalvar. These four 

Tothers were responsible for bringing the devadasis to Swathi Thirunal s 
court and reviving the Kerala women’s dance in the name of Mohiniattam 
with a lot of kinetic and musical admixture from the devadasi dance style. 

ether or not this revival has in effect corrupted the indigenous style is a 
matter of opinion. The introduction of the Tanjore style of dance and the 
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Carnatic musical system into Kerala definitely marked a turning point in its 
cultural history which till then had maintained its own identity as 
represented in the Thullal art and poetry of Kunchan Nambyar. Some 
students of Mohiniattam believe that this modified version of Mohiniattam 
is the real Mohiniattam and the performers brought from outside were the 
real masters of the style. The music of Kerala, known as sopana sangeetam, 
with its individual gamaka system, has completely been discarded in 
Mohiniattam and a totally different music based on the Carnatic system 
adopted. Along with this the dance style has also changed, taking the whole 
kinetic patterns of Mohiniattam closer to the devadasi style. A system quite 
unfamiliar to the cultural life of the country was thus thrust on the region by 
a cruel conspiracy of circumstances. a) 
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